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Since I963» Title 1 the Elementary anti Secotidary Education Act 
has played a prominent role in the moven?ent toward educational 
accoun tab M i ty . Colorado is proud of its effort both in Federal and 

State programs in advancing the cause for more clearly stated goals and 
ob j ect i ves . 

This document is the fifth annual report to the people of Colorado 
and to the Congress of the United States. Earlier reports stressed the 
Colorado Department of Education's efforts to develop cooperatives, 
the resulting benefits to educationally deprived children and the 
rzorrelates between per pupil expenditures and educational achievement. 

The following repo'-t emphasises the concern of Colorado for the early 
identification and treatment of educationally disadvantaged children. 

The essential purpose of this statement is to present an analysis 
of available information collected in the FY 1970 Compensatory Education 
Program in Colorado (Public Law 89-10). The law authorizing ESEA 
Title I funds requires that local, State, and Federal education agencies 
evaluate t he i r p rog rams in order to determine the impact of Title I 
efforts on educationally disadvantaged students. 

Since the recent departmental reorganization on July 1, 1970, the 
evaluation of Federal and State programs has been assigned to the 
Assessment and Evaluation Unit for an objective program audit. During the 
transition caused by reorganization, from the former organizational 
framework to the present. Title I staff members assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this report. 

It is hoped that the information included here will be used for deci- 
sion-making purposes at both the state and federal levels. 

Byron W. Hansford, Commissioner 
Colorado Depa rtment of Education 
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Section I 



, ’ I NTROOUCTION 

This is the fifth consecutive year that funds have been made avail- 
able to local educational agencies for the education of children defined 
by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as educationally 
deprived^ During fiscal year 1970> over one billion dollars was appro- 
priated by the Congress of the United States and made available to Local 
Educational Agencies. Colorado’s share of app rop r i at i ons , uncie r Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, was over nine million 
dollars. While most of the Title I activities during the school year were 
conducted by school districts for educationally-disadvantaged children, 
many specialized programs were operated for children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers, physically and mentally handicapped children in state 
schools, and neglected and delinquent children in institutions. 

The declaration of policy in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 , Title I is; ’’...to provide financial assistance to Local 
Education Agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low 
income families to expand and improve their educational programs by various 
means which contribute particularly to meeting the special needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children." 

It is our mandate, as educators, to offer comprehensive programs for 
children at all levels and from va r i ous env i ronmenta 1 strata. With 
Title I, ESEA, as a vehicle, we can provide expanded and improved programs 
for the educationally and economically disadvantaged child. 

The Title I program in Colorado has developed its characteristics from 
the approved state obj ect i ves ^and from the strategies for achieving them 
as envisioned by Congress. Title I guidelines from the U. S. Office of 
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Education have provided specific direction for state nn^l local plans 
and operations. They are as follows: 

"The Local Education Agencies program must be conducted in a limited 
number of eligible attendance centers and must provide relatively higher 
concentrations of services in areas having the highest incidence of chil- 
dren from low-income families. It is assumed that children in areas 
with the highest incidence of poverty and cultural deprivation will have 
the greatest need for special educational assistance." This does not mean 
that simply because a child is economically disadvantaged he is automati- 
cally educationally deprived. 

The Colorado Department of Education ;s attempting to combine local 
control of programs in response to locally conceived goals and the need 
for "accountability" by instituting the concept of "Management -by-Obj ec- 
tives" and School Improvement Contracts on the Local Education Agency 
leveK Schema must be designed to allow school districts to develop 
programs based on their needs, but still allow the CDE to compile their 
evaluations. In the development of a statewide evaluation, many ques- 
tions might be suggested for investigation, but a more practical approach 
is often justified. Definitive answers to many of the important ques- 
tions relating to compensatory education programs are not available 
because standards for judging remain to be developed. It is encouraging 
to note that greater attention is being given at all levels to develop 
criteria by wh i ph programs In operation can be assessed. This report 
is organized around the nine questions developed by the Office of Edu- 
cation, ESEA, Title I Division, within the limits of available data. 

The questions used are presented in Appendix A. Appendix B contains 
data relative to the compa rat i ve d ropout rates between Title I high 
schools and non-Title I high schools. These data are presented for in- 
formation purposes only. 
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SECTION 1 1 

Questions For Fiscal Ye.;ir 1970 
) . Basic state statistics : 

a . Total number of operating LEA's in the State 

There were l8l Local Education Agencies operating in 
Colorado during 1969-70. 

The size of school districts varies greatly witli the prepon- 
derance having small {enrollments. Sixty-four percent of the 
181 districts have less than 1,000 stucJents enrolled, while 
seven percent of the districts enroll two-thirds (67%) of all 
public school students. (See Chart I next page). 

The distribution of Title I projects approved by the 
Colorado Department of Education is similar to the distribution 
of school districts* enrollment in that six percent of the projects 
account for f i f ty . pe rcen t of the participating students. 

b . Number of t.EA*s p»a rt i c i pat i ng in Title I 

(1) During the regular school term: 122 (73*5% ) 

(2) During the summer term: ^ (2.4% ) 

(3) During both the regular school term and the summer term: 

40 (24.1% ) 

Ninety-two percent of the Local Education Agencies participated 
in Title I. Slightly less than three-fourths of the LEA*s con- 
ducted only regular school term projects, and 22% of the LEA*s 
conducted summer programs in addition to the regular school year. 

c. Number of Title 1 Projects 

The reported 134 projects in Table I are 24 less than reported 
last year due to the consolidation of projects by Title I co- 
operatives. There were three new cooperatives added to the 11 
reported in I 968 - 69 . The Title I staff members supervised 98 





Distribution of School Districts by Number of Students 
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compensatory programs: 65 regular school term only projects, 

4 summer term only projects and 29 '’both regular school term and 
summer term projects." 

TABLE ! 

Allocation of Title I Funds 
by Type of Program 



19 69-1970 



Number of 
Proj ects 


Type of Program 


Al 1 ocat i ons 


Expend i tu res* 5 Wf 


98 


Compensatory Education 


$7,2^2,648* 


$7,007,616 


7 


Hand i capped Child ren 


844,916 


767,210 


30 


Mi g rant Child ren 


1,007,530 


825,684 


1 


Del i nquent Child ren 


155,876 


143,838 


1 


Neglected Chi Idren 


32,768 


29,387 




(Colorado Youth Center) 






T37 


TOTALS 


$9,2"S3,73'B 


$8,773,735 


*$66,735 included for neglected children in LEA's. 





'*^VThe difference between allocation and expenditure is explained by funds 
being carried over. 



d . UndupMcated Number of Pupils Who Participated in Title 1 Programs 

I 

The best estimates available of the unduplicated number of pupils 
in Title I projects are 36,200 in public schools and 5^028 in non- 
public schools. All projects are required to include non-public 
schools which have children from target areas if such schools 
exist within the school district and if the non-public schools 
wish to participate. |h the event that there are no public 
schools within the public school district,, or the non-public 
schools do not wish to participate, a letter to such effect is 
required. 

e . Demographic Data 

Selected demographic data were assembled from a sample of 
Title I projects. These data serve three purposes: (1) they 
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provide some insight into the overall picture of Title I in 
Colorado, (2) they provide some baseline data for future 
comparisons and, (3) they provide some data for future decisions. 
In some instances, the number of projects included in the demogra- 
phic data do not agree because some data were iricomplete and data 
from additional projects were added as it became available in 
order to present a more adequate representation. 

CHART 2 

Comparison of tfie Number of Elementary 
and High School Attendance Centers 
Participating in a Sample of Title I Projects 

500 , 

450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
loo 
50 
0 

Approximately 50% of the elementary and high schools included 
in the 75 projects in Chart 2 participated in Title | programs. 

An important point is the ratio of participating elementary 
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schools to participating high schools. The ratio of elementary 
schools to high schools participating is 2.3 to 1, slightly 
more than the 2 to 1 ratio of elementary to high schools for the 
State. This reflects the interest of the Title I staff in 
encouraging early attention to the problems of the educationally 
deprived student. 

In Table 2, the encouragement of early attention to the prob- 
lems of the educat i onal 1 y deprived child, as was noted earlier, 
is reflected by the distribution of the grade levels served 
by Title I projects. By combining the data in Table 2, it is 
found that approximately 50 % of the projects focus upon grade 
nine or lower. The remaining projects include all grades within 
the participating schools. The Title I applications indicate, 
however, that emphasis is placed at the elementary school 
1 eve 1 . 

The distribution of expenditures in Table 3 includes the 14 
cooperative projects which include 82 school districts. Thus, 
the 77 projects represent 145 school districts. When the data 

in Table 3 combined, slightly more than 50% of the projects 

} 

have expenditures of $29,999, or less. 

Table 4 presents the distribution of Title I per pupil 
expenditure for 77 projects which served 145 school districts. 
When the data are combined, approximately two-thirds of the 
projects are in the $100 to $250 per pupil range. However, the 
range for all 77 projects was from a low of $27 to a high of 

$771. 

The data in Table 5 present another approach which might be 
used to examine per pupil expenditures. Not only is the amount 
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of money expended related to the number of students, but it 
is also related to the length of the programs. An inspection 
of Table 5 reveals that approximately 70% of the projects 
expended from $10 to $30 per pupil per month. The range for 
the 77 projects varied from a low of $3 to a high of $ 83 . 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Grade Levels 
Served by Title I Projects 



Grade Levels 


Number of 
Proj ects 


Percent of 
Total 


K-12 


20 


28.2 


1-12 


14 


19.7 


K-6 


* 8 


11.3 


1-8 


7 


9.9 


1-6 


5 


7.0 


»-9 


2 


2.8 


2-6 


2 


2.8 


2-9 


2 


2.8 


K-8 


2 


2.8 


4-8 


1 


1.4 


4-12 


1 


1.4 


1-4 


1 


1.4 


1.3,8 


1 


1.4 


3.5.6 


1 


1,4 


1-2 


1 


1.4 


2-8 


1 


1 .4 


1-6,11,12 


1 


1 .4 


2-6, 9-12 


_± 


1.4 


Total 


71 


99.9 
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Table 3 



Distribution of Expenditures 
by Title I Proj ect s 



1 nte rval s 


Number of 
Proj ects 


Percent of 
Total 


$9f999 or less 


23 


29.9 


10 ,000-19,999 


1 1 


14.3 


20,000-29,999 


8 


10.4 


30,000-39,999 


8 


10.4 


40,000-49,999 


7 


9.1 


50,000-59,999 


2 


2.6 


60,000-69,999 


4 


5.2 


70,000-79,999 


1 


1.3 


80,000-89,999 


2 


2.6 


90,000-99,999 


5 


6.5 


100,000 or more 


_6 


7.8 


Total 


77 


100.1 
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Table 4 

Distribution of Per Pupil Expenditures 
by T i t le I Proj ects 





Number of 


Percent 


1 nterval 


Proj ects 


Total 


$;49.99 or less 


2 


2.6 


50.00-99-99 


10 


13.0 


100.00-149-99 


22 


28.5 


150-00-199.99 


16 


20.7 


200.00-249.99 


15 


19.5 


250.00-299.99 


3 


3.9 


300.00-349.99 


3 


3.9 


350.00-399.99 


3 


3.9 


400.00 -449. 99 


1 


1.3 


450.00-499.99 

500.00 or more 


_2 


2.6 


Total 


77 


99.9 
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Table 5 

Distribution of Expenditures Per Pupil 
Per Month 



1 nterval s 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Total 


$4.99 or less 


2 


2.6 


5.00-9.99 ■ 


7 


9. 1 


10.00-14,99 


19 


2h.l 


15.00-19.99 


17 


22.1 


20.00-24,99 


7 


9.1 


25,00-29.99 


1 1 


14.3 


30.00-34.99 


6 


7.8 


35.00-39.99 


4 


5.2 


40.00-44,99 


1 


1 .3 


45.00-49,99 






50.00 or more 


_2 


3.9 


Total 


17 


100.1 
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2 . Colorado Department of Education's Title I Staff Visits to LEA*s 
Pa rt i c i pat i ng i n T i t 1 e I 

Staff visits to LEA*s were designed to monitor the present programs, 
to evaluate progress, and to plan and develop future efforts in light of 
the evaluation. On-site visits are made by teams of consultants. Many 
times these are made in connection with inservice workshops. Emphasis 
of the workshops was on writing performance objectives, management-by- 
objectives and improving teacher competency. 

Table 6 

Visits by Four Title I Staff Members 

No. of Visits X of Total Visits 



Plann i ng 


38 


19.7 


Prog ram Development 


41 


21.3 


Program Operation 


64 


33.4 


Eval uat i on 


30 


15.7 


Other 


19 


9.9 


Total s 


192 


100.0 



One-fifth of staff resources were spent on the planning phase of 
future proposals. Consideration of the complexities of good planning 
was emphasized. The Title I staff members report that projects for 
FY 1971 did evidence a "clearer statement of objectives, more efficient 
use of staff time and use of time in keeping with the intent of Title I." 
The efforts of the staff further facilitated the formation of three 
additional co-ops . 

Program development is an extension of planning that is concerned 
with designing activities, curriculum, and teaching strategies to 
bring about the implementation of the objectives. Title I Consultants 
relate the current research and practices to the identified needs of 
the individual project. 

A third of the staff visits were general monitoring of the program. 
These visits included the checks for program integrity. 
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Also, the new thrusts or emphases were explained to the Local Education 
Agency on these visits. For example, emphasis in the assi^'.i. -nt of 
staff to serve greater concen t rat i ons of Title I children rather than 
the entire school, i.e., counseloi's and library aides paid for by 
Title I money shou', cl serve a limited number of Title I children; re- 
ductions in the number of children assigned to special reading teachers. 
At the same time, more integration of the Title | efforts with the 
total school program was encouragec'. Title I reading specialists were 
encouraged to consult with regular classroom teachers in order to 
reinforce both programs and to provide continuity of educational ex- 
periences for Title 1 children* One district plans to drop the 
counsel i ng port ion of Title I and will absorb the funding of a total 
district counseling program. This is one example of the integration 
of Title 1 philosophy into the total educational program of the dis- 
trict. 

One-sixth of the Title I staff visits had as a major purpose the 
assistance of Local Education Agencies in their evaluation of the pro- 
ject. Time was spent on explaining the value of behav i o r i a 1 1 y 
stated objectives and obj ect i ve- refe renced measurement. Additional 
efforts on the part of the Department are needed to achieve an accept- 
able degree of specificity in some program objectives and their evalua- 
tion. 
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3 . Changes the Colorado Department of Education Has Made in the Last 
Three Years in I t s Procedu res and the Effect of These Ch anges or^ 
Title I 

Numerous changes have been made within the Colorado Department of 
Education in its working relationship with the U. S. Office of Education 
and Colorado Local Education Agencies. These changes have had an im- 
portant effect on the administration of Title I programs within the 
state . 

The Colorado Department of Education has been reorganized in a con- 
certed effort to become more effective in improving the quality of 
education in. Colorado. The decision to reorganize the Department was 
based on the realization that modern "exp 1 os i ons"--knowl edge , t<ich- 
nology, and popu 1 at i on--have left the educational system in need of 
expansion and improvement. (See Chart 3) 

The reorgan ? zat i on , with an emphasis on learning rather than 
teaching, will provide specialists with a variety of abilities to aug- 
ment the Title I staff. Learning theory specialists will assist LEA*s 
in studying student needs and necessary conditions for effective 
learning. Specialists in dissemination, evaluation, planning, and 
library services are more readily available than before the departmental 
reorganization. 
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a. Changes within the Colorado Department of Education to Improve 
the Q.uality of Title I Projects 

Some of the larger projects have been assigned to teams of 
consultants resulting in a greater consensus among Title I staff 
members with respect to the criteria for the approval of projects. 
The team approach provides a wider base of consultant services 
for program developers. 

Procedures have been formalized to obtain assistance and 
counsel from other units of the Colorado Department of Education 
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regardincj the reviewing, planning, evaluating and monitoring 
of projects as well as assisting with (he provisions of 
i nsc rv i ce t ta i n i ng . 

Earlier deadlines have been set for the districts* 
project submission* This has resulted in a longer time to 
work with the development of the project. This procedure 
allows modifications to be made well before the school year 
s ta rts . 

G reate r emphas is has been given to the deve 1 oprnen t of 
performance criteria in writing objectives. The districts 
are required in the evaluation to list for each objective: 
the desired outcomes, the activities conducted to achieve 
the desired outcomes, measuring procedures, and an interpre- 
tation of the data. (See Part II of Appendix C) 

b. Changes within the Colorado Department of Education Which 
Insure Prope r Pa rt i c i pat i on of Non-public School ChTldr"er^ 

All projects provide information on non-public schools 
in their applications. Few projects separate their evalua- 
tion report into public and non-public schools, however, 
Denver is one notable exception. There are presently three 
representatives f rom private and pa roch i a 1 school s on the 
State Title I Advisory Committee. 

c. Changes in the Colorado Department of Education Which Will 
Modiry Lo^a] Proyec^s in the Light of State and Local Evalua - 
t i on 

The LEA project developers are requested to include per- 
formance criteria in their objectives and to further consider 
these performance objectives separately in their evaluation. 
Consultants who approved individual projects are reading and 
signing the evaluations as well. They can, therefore, better 
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assist modification of the project in light of the preceiding 
yea r * s eva 1 uat i on . 

The Special Programs Unit and other members of the Colo- 
rado Department of Education staff review applications care- 
fully to insure that proper performance criteria are written 
into objectives. In this effort, the Special programs Unit 
works closely with the Planning Unit and the Assessment and 
Eva 1 uat i on Unit. 
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^ . Effect Upon Educational Achievement 

All projects which submit applications must make provision in their 
evaluation component for the appropr i ate measurement of des i rable out. - 
comes. This involves pre- and post-testing of educational achievement. 
The available pre- and post-test data were used to formulate Table 7- 



Table 7 

Gains in 3rd Grade Reading Achievement and 
Project Per Pupil Expenditure for Selected Projects 



Number 

of 

Students 


Gain in 
Grade Equiv. 
(Months) 


E 1 apsed 
T i me 
(Months) 


Gain D i v i ded 
by 

Elapsed Time 


Gain Minujs 
Elapsed Time 


Per Pup i 1 
Expend i ture 


15 


8 


2 


4,0 


6 


$180 


17 


13 


7 


1 .9 


6 


285 


66 


1 1 


8 


1 .4 


3 


232 


6 


8 


7 


1.1 


1 


82 


9 


2 


1 


2,0 


1 


295 


18 


7 


7 


1 .0 


0 


202 


18 


7 


7 


1 ,0 


0 


295 


17 


8 


8 


1 .0 


0 


82 


203 


■6 


7 


.9 


-1 


190 


4o 


7 


8 


.9 


-1 


1 10 


26 


9 


10 


.9 


-1 


1 14 


44 


6 


9 


.7 


-3 


178 


76 


4 9 

Data from projects used for Table 7 


.4 -5 

may not be representative 


162 


of 


the state as a whole. 


These projects 


were distributed 


as fol lows : 





four were small rural districts; six were urban fringe districts; and 
three were small city districts. It should be noted in Table 7 that 
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there are two ways of viewing gains. Elapsed time can be subtracted from 
gains, or the ratio of gains to elapsed time (gains divided by elapsed 
time) can be computed. Which method best tells the story? The differ- 
ence between the gains and elapsed time is deceptive if the amount of 
elapsed time varies greatly. An eight months gain in two months (differ- 
ence of six months) is a different rate of gain than thirteen months 
gain in seven months (also a difference of six months).. A negative sign 
in Table 7 could be i nte rp retated to be a loss of achievement, but this 
is not necessarily so because the students did improve some. However, 
they are losing ground in comparison with national norms. 

The issue of how much sh.^uld be expected from compensatory educa- 
tion is illustrated by these two views. Should the standard of accept- 
able '*compensat i on” be more than a one month gain per month, or should 
the acceptable standard be a higher growth rate than the student has 
been making in years prior to the ’’compensation” effort? If a group 
of students have been gaining on an average of seven months per year, 
any ratio higher than .7 is ’’compensation” for their educationally 
deprived condition. One question to which Colorado educators should 
address themselves is 'Vhat are the standards of acceptable compen- 
satory gain?”. 

Comparable post-test, only, dat^ were available from 38 projects 
in 3rd and 6th grade reading. In a sample of 1,709 third graders, 

(see Chart 3) 53.9% of the students were in groups with mean grade 
equivalents above the national norm for the test given. Forty-four 
percent (44.3%) of the third grade students were in groups with mean 
grade equivalents below the national norms at the time of testing^ 

A very- small portion (1.8%) were in groups with a mean gra<le equiva- 
lent at the national norm. 
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Chart 4 

Percent of 1,709 Students in Groups Above and Below Grade Level Norm 

3rd, 6th Grade Reading Post-test 



Above 
G rade 
Leve 1 



At grade 
Leve 1 



Below 
G rade 
Leve 1 




3rd 6th 

In these same projects, sixth graders demonstrated the downward shift 
in relation to the total population. Twenty percent (20.3%) of students 
were in groups with mean grade equivalents above the national norm. While 
63«8% of students were in groups with mean grade equivalents below the 
national norm at the time tested, approximately a sixth (15.9%) were "at" 
the national norms. 

Although norm-referenced data will still be collected, the planning 
of the Colorado Depa»^tment of Education is turning toward the utilization 
of cri terion-referenced measurement. Two of the major difficulties involved 
in obtaining comparable data with. the use of LEA-admi n i ste red , norm- 
referenced tests are the variety of tests that are used (there were 25 
different tests used in testing programs throughout the state in FY *70) 
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and the time of the year when tests are administered. Through the 
i dent i r i cat i on and assessment of commonly held goals and objectives by 
means of sampling and assessment with objective-referenced measures, 
the status of achievement and the educational needs of children can be 
determined. The Colorado Department of Education feels that objective- 
referenced assessment provides a fresh breakthrough in student outcome 
reporting. Much work needs to be done to broaden the base of assess- 
ment programs, items, and objectives. Specifically, development needs 
to be centered in the affective and psychomotor domains. 

A pilot project was conducted to develop and field test the first 
effort of Colorado's objective-referenced assessment. The project 
tested a sample of 12,000 students in 31 school districts across Colo- 
rado in k? ndergartens , grades 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, and 12. Twenty-three 
of these districts, 71 out of 209 schools with approximately 3,500 
students, were identified as Title I schools; however, T’tle I stu- 
dents were not identified. 

Two types of data were collected: (1) student responses to Common 

Status Measures of Occupational Cognizance and Verbal Status, and (2) 
student responses to items assessing achievement of certain curricular 
objectives. Additional information is available in Assessing Educational 
Outcomes in Colorado , December, 1970, Colorado Department of Education, 
Denver, Colorado, which gives promise for the future in providing state- 
wide data to be used in analysis of expenditure of the categorical 
p rog rams. 

The Title I staff, through repeated on-site evaluations, feedback 
from participants and analysis of recent research of successful programs, 
has found that the following program conditions are present in effective 
programs. 
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(1) Concentration of funds on students with clearly identified needs. 

( 2 ) Objectives specifically written in performance terms. 

( 3 ) Comprehensive assessment of student needs. 

(4) Coordination and integration of local resources and agencies. 

( 5 ) Thorough inservice training of staff for understanding goals of 

program and needs of the educationally deprived. 

(6) Low pup i 1 -teacher ratio. 
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5 • The Effect the Title I Program Had on the Administrative Struc- 
ture and EducatTonal Practices of^ the Colorado Department oT 

Education, LEA^s and Non-piTbl ic Schools 

The State Title I staff •^eports that because of Title I, the Colo- 
rado Department of Education is taking a greater look at how children 
learn* They point out that the Department's reorganization has em- 
phasized learning rather than teaching. As a result, all units and 
programs are addressing thei; objectives to learner needs instea(J of 
institutional needs. 

In addition, the Colorado Department of Education is adopting the 
management- by-obj ect i ve approach [n all its planning as a step toward 
accountability. The management-by-objective procedure requires state- 
ment of objectives ir performance terms. Title I was a forerunner in 
encouraging the use of this approach. 

Title I has encouraged the creation of cooperatives to provide for 
increased services to children and more efficient administration for 
smaller school districts. Fourteen such cooperatives are functioning 
in the rural areas of Colorado with the idea that improved, more con- 
sistent leadership can be realized. As explained in earlier Title I 
annual reports, the cooperative efforts, fostered in large measure by 
Title I, have’ concentrated other state and federal funds in a united 
approach to identified educational problems. Funding sources, other 
than Title I used by the Cooperatives, are: Special Education, Voca- 

tion Rehabilitation, ESEA, Title VI, Colorado S.B. 17^» Educational Pro- 
fessions Development Act (EPDA) , Adult Basic Education (ABE), and LEA 
budget all oca t ions. 

The fourteen cooperatives, made up of 82 Local Educational Agencies 
servin<i 5,392 students, utilized a little over one million dollars in 
Title I ($1,018,000) money and $1.3 million from other funds. 
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Another outcome of the movement toward cooperation between smaller 
districts is the proposed state legislation which will establish Boards 
of Cooperative Services as entities in their own right with a specific 
state appropriation. The proposed legislation, if passed, will provide 

funds for administration of programs, thus freeing more of the project 

» 

money for child ren . 
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AdJit. ional Efforts to Help the Pi sadvantagc id 

a. Eighteen Colorado School Districts and five Board of Co- 

operative Services were awarded nearly $2 million in state 
money for the 1969-70 fiscal year for programs for children 
who read two or more years below grade level. The money was 
provided by the 1969 Legislature for districts or areas wi th a 
"high concentration cf children who are not achieving up to 
their grade levels." 

Participating Local Education Agencies reported 7>6l9 
students in the state's compensatory education program called 
Educational Achievement Act of Colorado. The largest grant 
was $819,000 for Denver V'/hich was used in six different pro- 
grams "assisting disadvantaged youth to improve their educa- 
tional ach i evement . " 

The smallest grant was $7,581 to Fort Lupton. The average 
grant was $ 86 , 087 . The average per pupil expenditure of all 
23 programs in 1969-70 was $3^3. This amount is considerably 
more than the average per pupil expenditure provided in Title I 
programs. Two-thirds of Title I programs fall into the range 
of more than $100 per pupil to less than $250 per pupil. 

Twenty percent (20.7%) of Title I projects provide an average 
per pupil expenditure between $150 and $200. The average per 
pupil expense for 8 l Title I projects was $185* 

The Colorado Educational Achievement Act allowed Local Edu- 
cation Agencies to identify and assist some schools other than 
Title l^and in some cases, to provide additional resources to 
Title I schools for children with reading problems. 
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b. A selected annotated bibliography of materials for Colo- 
rado schools and libraries, Our Multicultural Society , was 
prepared by a Human Relations Task Force Committee within the 
Colorado Department of Education. The purpose of the biblio- 
graphy is to assist educators in identifying suitable materials 
for classroom usage and for teacher references to augment the 
multicultural study of the Afro-American, American Indian, 

Asian American, and Hispano. 

The purpose of Title I is to assist the educationally de- 
prived children. The Colorado Department of Education does not 
assume that minority groups are the "educationally deprived." 
However, educators ha /e found that some of the needs of some 
"educationally deprived children" are met by the development 
of a more positive self-concept. One of the approaches to 
raising a person*s self-concept is to elaborate for him the 
contributions of people like him. The curricular materials 
similar to those in Our Multicultural Society are also con- 
sidered to contain important content for majority group members. 

c. A number of ESEA Title III programs have demonstrated desir- 
able coordination with Title |. Under Title III, Northglenn 
developed a "d i a 1 -a-t ape" program linked to the Title I 
school. This allowed the educationally deprived child extra 
enrichment in certain subject matter areas. 

In La Junta, A Title III project called "Family Involve- 
ment in Education" has as its basic long range objective the 
reduction of the number of dropouts. Pa rent -teache r communi- 
cations are, being improved through the use of Spanish speaking 
para-professionals trained as Home-School Representatives. 
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Many of these homes are those of Title I children. This im- 
proved communication is not a one-way channel. The project Is 
not just trying to convince the community that the educators 
are doing everything right. The Home Representatives, some of 
which are members of the community, also have helped the teachers 
and admi n i St rators to better understand the cultural differences 
that are sometimes not apparent. 

d. A local project in Fort Collins provides a goad example of 
coordination through funding b€:tween Title I and one of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity programs. .This joint effort 
supports a Head Start program for approximately 1?5 four- 
year-olds. 

e. The United States Department of Agriculture supports 1 ,09i) 
lunch and 84 breakfast free and reduced meal programs for needy 
children. Also, 69 cash reimbursements for breakfast, lunch, 
supper, and two snack;i a day were approved for day care centers 
and recreation centers in impacted areas in Colorado. 

f. There are four Follow Through programs in Colorado. Title 1 
funds support up to 1 5% of a Follow Through project. Follow 
Through provides the continuity needed in compensating for 
educational deprivation and follows Head Start graduates 

th rough grade th ree . 
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7. The Success of Title I in Bringing Compensatory Education to 

Children Enrolled in Nonpublic Schools 

All districts that have nonpublic schools are required to specify 
what is being done to bring compensatory education to children enrolled 
in nonpublic schools. The approach is to include those nonpublic 
schools that have students resident in the target area. 

During FY '70, 5>028 nonpublic school children were eligible for 
assistance under the provisions of Title I. These students were en- 
rolled i r. 70 nonpublic attendance centers within the target areas of 
29 public school districts. 

Among the 70 nonpublic schools participating under Title I, 

Reading (32.9%) and English (11.4$) were the most frequently offered 
subject matter courses offered. Culturally related activities (8.6%), 

Math (7.1%), and Special Education (7.1%) were the next most frequently 
offered subjects. 

Services were also provided for nonpublic school students. Health 
services appeared to be the most frequently provided in that 20 per- 
cent of the schools provided such services as physical, optical, audial, 
and dental examinations. The next most frequently offered services 
were psychological (12.9%), social (12.9%), guidance and counseling 
(11.4%), and speech correction (7.1%). 

Singular examples of coordination between nonpublic school and 
public school officials are apparent when reviewing the local evalua- 
tion reports. Denver, in cooperation with the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Denver, has programs designed to meet the needs of educationally de- 
prived youth in nonpublic schools. The Reading Maintenance and Improve - 
ment project served 175 students in grades 1-6 in seven nonpublic schools. 
An additional program of tutoring students with specific weaknesses in 
Language Arts, Reading, and Mathematics from twelve nonpublic schools 
Involved 336 students and 29 part-time teachers. Other Title I 
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projects have made appropriate arrangements for nonpublic school stu- 
dents, such as part-time placement of Title I teachers in nonpublic 
school attendance centers to serve eligible Title I children in pro- 
grams designed to meet their needs. 
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8 . LEA-Conducted Coordinated Teacher-Teacher Aide Training Programs 
Including Number of Participants in Each Project 

Workshops conducted for Title I personnel encompassed such topics 



Lea rn i ng disabilities 
Read i ng 

Use of media and audio visual equipment 

Team teaching 

Individual ized instruction 

Follow Through concept 

Cooperation of other agencies 

Learning theories 

Human relat ions 

Li steni ng ski 11s 

Arts and crafts 

These workshops for p rof<?ss i ona 1 and para-professionals were offered 
in a variety of formats. Some were three to five day orientations 

i 

prior to the opening of school. Others were regularly scheduled, i.e., 
one-half day per month, once a week, one Saturday a month, etc. Another 
workshop was conducted on a weekend retreat format. 

Inservice programs were conducted by; 

Local Education Agency staff, e.g.. Diagnostic Center Personnel 
College and University staff members 
Colorado Department of Education Staff 

Other agencies, e.g.. Children's Hospital Staff or Colorado 
Department of Public Health 

From a sample of projects rep re:sent i ng 50% of the Title I students, 
an estimate of the degree of participation in Title I inservice train- 
ing programs was made. (See Tables 8, 9) The cost of inservice train- 
ing at the LEA level was $27»000. 
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Table 8 

Inservice Training Provided hy Local Education Agencies 
Type pr Personnel Nunibe r 



Teachers 5^8 
Teache r Ai des 1 76 
Other 84 

Total 



Table 9 

Volunteer Participation in Title I 



Type of Personnel Number 



Parents 3^8 
Othe r Adu Its 120 
Youth 12 

Total Wo 
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9. Nature and Extent of Community and Parent Involvement in Title I 

Programs in Colorado 

The Title 1 staff reports that 19 of the 98 programs had plans for 
Parent Advisory Councils. 

Effective Parent Advisory groups and school personnel have sought 
a relationship of mutual respect. Communication has come from seriously 
intended contacts on both sides, keeping the welfare of the children 
and the goals of the program uppermost in everyone's mind. The Parent- 
Advisory Council requests the participation of all the Title I adminis- 
trators, as well as teachers, aides, and many of the silent parents of 
the community. 

During the school year, parents and community organizations were 
involved in a variety of activities with Title I projects. The following 
is a brief list of typical activities: 

1. Parents accompanied students on field trips. 

2. Parents attended presentations by Title I classes. 

3. Parents attended informal discussion groups interested in 

Title I projects. 

4. Parents were visited in their homes. 

5. Parents were invited to visit the Title I class of their 

child. 

6. Parents were consulted about the needs of Title I programs. 

7. Civic clubs provided needed services, such as buying glasses 

for children. 

8. Parents were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of the 

Title I programs through visitations and questionnaires. 

9. Parents also corresponded with Title 1 teachers relative 

to the needs of children. 
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Section III 



Utilization of Resources 



To determine the extent of felt or demonstrated priorities in a 
large statewide program such as Title I, evaluators frequently use an 
analysis of the utilization of available resources. For instance, 
if an expressed priority, or objective, is the early identification 
and treatment of learning disabilities, the distribution of students 
served by the directly educative and pupil services should favor the 
elementary level rather than the secondary. In the event that 
stated objectives or priorities are not available, it is possible to 
assume implied priorities by the distribution of resources. 

For the purposes of this report, an analysis of the utilization 
of resources was conducted using data supplied by 25 programs through- 
out the state. These 25 programs were randomly selected to be par- 
ticipants in a project designed to develop a data collection system 
which would provide uniform information about programs which received 
federal funds. As participants, they completed the sections of a 
Consolidated Program Information Report (CPI R) which pertained to 
their district. One section dealt with compensatory education pro- 
vided children from low income areas. It was this section only which 
was used when we refer to the CPI R. Additional information which 
was available from the Title I staff was also used in an analysis of 
the types of subjects and activities provided by the various programs. 
Direct Educative - Grade Level 

The data presented in Table 10 follows the format used in the CPI R 
which divides the programs into two types: remedial and regular. The 

number of students reported in the table represent a duplicated county; 
that is, one student may be counted as being provided Reading, English, 
and Cultural subjects. However, a duplicated count is useful to provide 
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a strong indication where the programs have placed their emphasis. An 
e>^amination of the total number of students receiving each subject 
reveals that remedial reading is provided the greatest number of stu- 
dents. Remedial English is the second most frequent remedial subject. 
Within the regular program, Social Studies, Math/Natural Sciences, 
and English are provided for the greatest number of students. The 
data in Table 10 also indicate that emphasis is placed at the ele- 
mentary level which was the stated priority of the Colorado Title I 
p rog ram. 

Supportive Services - Grade Level 

Analysis of the data presented in Table M is somewhat more com- 
plicated than the straightforward trends found in Table 10. An exam- 
ination of the total number of students receiving each service listed 
reveals that the greatest number of students most frequently received 
the following services: health service, attendance/social work ser- 

vices, food services, and psychological services. 

A comparison of the percent of students by grade levels which 
received the various services reveals an almost even distribution. 

The largest percentages involving elementary students were for the 
following services: audio-visual testing, school psychological, pupil 

transportation, and food services. Services provided primarily to 
secondary students were: vocational and other types of counseling, 

health services, student subsidies, and other pupil services. Atten- 
dance and social work services were approximately evenly distributed 
between elementary and secondary students. 

Staff Utilization 

From the data in Table 12, a t;end, or at least an inclination 
may be discerned to utilize full-time personnel in the direct edu- 
cative aspects of the programs and to use supportive personnel on 
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a half-time or less basis. Seventy-five percent of the teachers at 
both the elementary and secondary levels were employed full-time, as 
well as the majority of educational aides. The majority of adminis- 
trative and pupil service personnel were employed half-time or less, 
although the difference was rather small. Although educational aides 
were used, the ratio was one aide for every two teacher’s. 

Distribution of Expenditures 

In any i n te rp ret at i on of data, one must guard against the possi- 
bility of misinterpretation which may be caused by unusual conditions. 
Such a condition exists in the analysis of the distribution of expendi- 
tures data for Title I. One of the programs completing the CPI K was 
the Denver Public Schools, which is the largest program in Colorado. 

The Denver Public Schools utilized funds made available by the State of 
Colorado under Senate Bill 17^ to provide their major thrust in reading. 
As a result, the amount expended under Title I for direct educative 
services was much less than the pattern for the remainder of the pro- 
grams. To illustrate this point, two pie charts were prepared with 
Denver included in one, but not the other. An inspection of Chart 5 
reveals that when Denver is included, the percent expended for direct 
educative services is reduced from 64.8% to 52.1%, while the percent 
for supportive services increases from 22.9% to 36.5%. It is our 
belief that the one with Denver excluded is more representative of 
the distribution of expenditures for Title I programs. 

Distribution of Direct Educative S<5rvices by Programs 

Additional information pertaining to the distribution of direct 
educative services was sought to provide an additional dimension to 
the understanding of the operation of Title I, A source of information 
was found in the brief descriptions of Title I programs written by the 
Title I consultants. The original purpose of these descriptions was to 
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Ratio of teachers to Educational Aides: 
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Chart 5 

Distribution of Program Expenditures 



1st Pie Chart 



24 Programs - excluding Denver 




2nd Pie Chart 



25 Programs - including Denver 



Bu n di ng and Sites 
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provide each consultant with some knowledge about the programs ser- 
viced by the other members of the staff. While the descriptions were 
not developed for the purpose in which we have used them, they have 
proved to be a useful source of data. These brief descriptions have 
beei placed in Appendix D for the expressed purpose of sharing the in- 
formation with local programs. Local programs with similar projects 
may wish to share information and experiences. 

The inclusion of the brief descriptions is only one effort to share 
information. Several pamphlets describing various projects have been 
distributed throughout the state. Articles about Title I operations 
and projects have been published ’n the newspaper prepared by the 
Colorado Department of Education. Also, a slide and tape presentation 
about Title I has been prepared. However, one area of concern remains 
to be dealt with effectively. Some means to disseminate information 
about effective or exemplary programs needs to be implemented. 

The data obtained from the descriptions of Title I programs are 
presented in Table 13 and Table 14. Among the 98 programs offering 
compensatory education, 75.5% were providing reading instruction. This 
was by far the most frequently offered subject. Approximately one- 
quarter (24.5%) of the programs were providing instruction in Math 
and 17 . 3 % were offering English, Language Arts, or Communications sub- 
jects. Approximately one-third of the programs utilized individualized 
and small group instruction. Health and psychological services were 
provided by 45.9% and 31.6% of the programs. 



f 
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Distribution of Subjects Taught and Methodology Employed 
by the Ninety-eight Title 1 Compensatory Programs 



Number of 



Subject Matter Programs 



English, Language Arts, Communication 17 
Reading 7^ 
Cu 1 1 u ra 1 12 
Social Studies ^ 
Math 24 
Science 3 
Educationally Mentally Handicapped 4 
Physical Development, Coordination, Perceptua 1 -Motor 4 
Vocational 10 
Educationally Handicapped 14 
Special Education 8 
Pre and Post-kindergarten 4 

Methodology 

Individualized and Small Group Instruction 32 
Fi el d t r i ps 12 
Work study 4 
Diagnosis of Learning Disabilities 9 
Recreation 7 
Teacher Ai des 1 7 
Tutorial 8 



Table 14 

Distribution of Services Provided 
by the Ninety-eight Title I Compensatory Programs 

Number of 



Services Programs 



Health 45 

Psychological 31 
Social, Welfare, and Attendance 17 
Guidance and Counseling 17 
Speech Correction 15 



/Q 



17.3 

75.5 
12.2 

4. 1 

24.5 

3.1 

4. 1 

4.1 
10.2 

14.3 

8.2 
4. 1 



32.7 

12.2 

4.1 

9.2 

7.1 
17.3 

8.2 



% 



45.9 

31.6 

17.1 

17.1 

15.3 



While it was not reported in Table 13 or Table 14, there was some 
evidence that a few programs were making an effort to deal in a direct 
manner with some of the intangible aspects of education. Efforts to im 
prove the self-concept of the student, develop social maturity, improve 
a student*s attitude toward schools, improve emotional stability, and 
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increase social interaction were being made. Quite often the intangible 
aspects of education receive only incidental treatment; thus, it is 
encouraging to note the efforts of some to provide concentrated activi- 
ties to enhance the student’s development in these areas. 
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Sect ion IV 



RECOMMENDATIONS 







Because the approaches to the needs of the educationally deprived 
vary so widely between, and even within, local education agencies, 
it is impossible and unfair to assess those benefits in any single over 
all way at this time. The Title I legislation does not spe^cify any 
single subject matter purpose for which programs are to be designed. 
Instead, the law allows each local school district to formulate the 
objectives and plan the desired outcomes of their special efforts. 

Recent questions asked of Title I by congressmen by representa-- 
tives of the media, and by special interest groups have led to super- 
imposed goal statements concerned with improved reading and math 
scores. If the above interpretation of the law is correct, these 
groups are calling for a national or state program that was not in- 
tended by 1 aw. 

Colorado recognizes that certain types of data are necessary for 
reporting and decision-making purposes at the national level. This 
need is reflected by some of the following recommendations: 

1. Basic questions to be considered in the evaluation of the 
state program should be formulated prior to the beginning of 
the program. If the questions are not available until after 
the p rog rams have begun , much needed data a re lost. 

2. Data collection procedures should be stabilized to permit 
the use of comparative baseline data from year to year. 

3. In addition to the required annual evaluation, the Title I 
program should focus in depth on one or two issues, e.g., 
effectiveness of inservice training of personnel, outcomes 
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of parent involvement. Another Focus might be a longitu- 
dinal study of the effects of continued compensatory treat- 
ment versus short-term treatment. 

4. The relative stability of a program does not require a con- 
tinuous look at some components. For example, a closely 
examined study of cost effectiveness does not need to be 
replicated each year, rather such a study might be scheduled 
on a two, three, or four year basis. 

5. The time schedule for national information collecting pro- 
cedures, such as the products of the Belmont system, should 
allow sufficient time for State Education Agencies to ade- 
quately use the data in Lhe preparation of their required 
reports. 

6. The potential value of the instruments developed by the 
Belmont Project will be achieved only through the cooperative 
efforts at all levels — local, state, and national. If the 
needs for data of Title I are to be met, requirements by the 
program officer must be made known in advance of the time for 
development of the instruments so that appropriate forms can 
be designed and distributed. 
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appendix A 

STATE TITLE I, ESEA EVALUATION QUESTIONS FOR FY 1970 



1. Provide the following basic State statistics: 

a. Total number of operating LEA's in the State 

b. Number of LEA's participating in Title I 

(1) during the regular school term only 

(2) during the summer term only 

(3) during both the regular school term and the summer term 

c. Number of Title I programs 

d. Unduplicated number of pupils who participated in Title i 
programs 

(1) enrolled in public school 

(2) enrolled in nonpublic schools 

2. During FY 1970 indicate the number of SEA Title I staff visits to 
lea’s participating in Title I. By objective of visit (planning, 
program development, program operation, evaluation, etc.), specify 
the purposes of these visits and their effect on the development, 
operation, and evaluation of local projects. Indicate proportion 
of visits, by type. 

3. Describe any changes your agency has made in the last three years 
in its procedures and the effect of such changes to: 

a. improve the quality of Title I projects 

b. insure proper participation of nonpublic school children 

c. modify local projects in the light of state and local 
eva 1 ua t i on 

4 . Effect upon Education Achievement 

a. What effect, if any, has Title I had upon the educational 
achievement of educationally deprived children including 
those children enrolled in nonpublic schools in your State? 

On the basis of objective statewide ev i dence--not testimonials 
or examples but hard data--descr i be the Impact on reading 
achievement levels of educationally deprived pupils, including 
nonpublic school pupils. With standardized achievement test 
results, compare the achievement of participants in Title I 
projects to that of all pupils of the same grade level in the 
State using current national and statewide norms and specifying 
the norms used. All evidence should be based on the educational 
performance of a significant number of Title I participants in 
your State. Indicate the number of Title I participants for 
which data are presented. 

b. What are the common characteristics of these Title I projects 
in your State that are most effective in improving educational 
ach i evemen t ? 

c. What evidence, if any, have you found in your State that the 
effectiveness of Title I projects is related to cost? 

5. What effect, if any, has the Title I program had on the administrative 
structure and educational practices of your State Education Agency, 
Local Education Agencies, and nonpublic schools? 
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State Title I, ESEA Es^aluatlon Questions for FY 1970 

6 . Additional Efforts to Help the Disadvantaged 

a. If State funds have been used to augment Title I programs, 
describe the number of projects, objectives of the programs, 
rationale for increased funding with State money, and the 
amount and proportion of total program funds provided by the 
State for the 1969-70 school year. Indicate the number of 
projects, number of participants, objectives of the programs, 
and the level of funding for the 1969-70 school year. Provide 
data separately for all compensatory education programs if 
any, supported entirely by State funds which were operated 
specifically for the educationally deprived. 

b. Provide descriptions of outstanding examples of the coordi- 
nation of Title I activities with those of other federally 
funded programs. Identify the other programs and agencies 

i nvol ved . 

7- Evaluate the success of Title I in bringing compensatory education 
to children enrolled in nonpublic schools. Include in your evalu- 
ation such factors as the number of projects, the quality of projects, 
the time of the day and/or year when projects are offered , the adaptions 
to meet the specific educational needs of educationally deprived 
children in nonpublic schools, changes in legal i nterpretat i ons , and 
joint planning with nonpublic school officials. 

8. How many LEA's conducted coordinated teacher-teacher aid training 
programs for education aides and the professional staff members 
they assist? What was the total number of participants in each 
project? Describe the general patterns of activities and provide 
specific examples of outstanding joint training programs. 

9. Describe the nature and extent of community and parent involvement 
in Title I programs in your State. Include outstanding examples 
of parent and the corfvmunity involvement in Title I projects. 
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APPENDIX B 



A COMPARISON OF DROPOUT RATES OF TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I HIGH 
SCHOOLS (10-12) IN SELECTED DISTRICTS AND STATE RATES ( 10-12) 

1965-66 - 1969-70 



PROJECTED 


DROPOUT RATE 


Title I 
( selec ted) 


Non-Title I 
( selected) 


State 


(Percent) 


(M) 


1965-66 


36.4 


21.1 


22.9 




1966-67 


35.6 


21.7 


23.1 




1967-68 


35.0 


22.1 


24.0 




1968-69 


38.4 


26.4 


23.7 




1969-70 


33.4 


22.3 


21.2 


(F) 


1965-66 


27.3 


13.1 


17.3 




1966-67 


26.6 


12.9 


17.2 




1967-68 


26.7 


16.5 


18.3 




1968-69 


30.8 


15.5 


18.8 




1969-70 


25.5 


14.3 


17.6 


(T) 


1965-66 


32.0 


17.3 


20.2 




1966-67 


31.3 


17.6 


20.3 




1967-68 


31.0 


19.5 


20.8 




1968-69 


34.7 


21.2 


21.4 


1969-70 
ANNUAL DROPOUT RATE 


29.6 


18.4 


19.5 


(Percent) 


(M) 


1965-66 


14.1 


7.5 


8.3 




1966-67 


13.7 


7.8 


8.4 




1967-68 


12.6 


6.9 


9.0 




1968-69 


12.7 


7.9 


9.4 




1969-70 


11.1 


6.2 


8.0 


(F) 


1965-66 


10.0 


4.6 


6.1 




1966-67 


9.8 


4.5 


6.0 




1967-68 


9.5 


4.9 


6.9 




1968-69 


10.5 


4.9 


7.1 




1969-70 


8.8 


4.5 


6.5 


(T) 


1965-66 


12.1 


6.1 


7.3 




1966-67 


11.8 


6.2 


7.3 




1967-68 


11.1 


6.0 


8.0 




1968-69 


11.6 


6.4 


8.3 




1969-70 


10.0 


5.3 


7.3 




00 
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COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Division of Title I, ESEA 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

TITLE I, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 

(P. L. 89-10) 



PART I - General Information 



A. School District 



City or Town 



Certification 



Street 

Address 

Zip Code ^ County 



I hereby certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the information contained in this 
evaluation report is correct. 



Typed Name and Title of Authorized Agency 
Representative 


Signature (Authorized Representative) 


Date Signed 


Telephone 



3. Approval of State Education Agency 



I hereby certify that I have reviewed this evaluation report and that, to the best of my 
knowledge, the information contained in the report is correct. 



Typed Name and Title of State Approving 
Official 


Signature (CDE Official) 


Date Signed 


Telephone 



C. Number of schools in the district: Elementary Secondary Total 

Total Number of Schools 



Schools with Participants 



f'OL.ORADO DEPARTMENT OE EDUCATIO^°~ 
Division of Title I, ESEA 



D. Name of Attendance Centers (Schools) that participated in the Title I ProgX'am 
(P. I.. 8!)- 10) 





Enrollment 


Number of Low- 


*Name of School 


(October) 


Income Children 



D'Vttach separate list if more space is needed. 



l:i. Number of children who reside in the total st hool district by the ethnic or racial 
characteristic.', given below: 



Wliite 


Negro 


Puerto Rican 


American Indian 


Oriental 


Mexican- American 


Other (Specify) 


Total 



F. Number of children who participated in the Title I project by race or ethnic 
characteristic given below: 



W hite 


Negro 


Puerto Rican 


American Indian 


Oriental 


Mexican- American 


Other (Specify) 


Total 



G. The number of high school graduates in the total district from: 

1. High schools participating in Title I program activities 

2. High Schools participating in neither Title I nor S. B. 174 



H. 



.title I program activities were conducted during what time of the school year: 

Regular School Term Only 



Check 



Summer School Term Only 
Botli Regular Summer 



Check 



Check 



'■|)E Form .'MA (f) 70) 
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C'OLOI^VUO DEl^AKTMEN'l' OF-' EDUCATION 
I division ol Title 1, ESEA 



PART II - Project Evaluation Report 



) . E fjpj e ct Sta t istics : 

a. J-enf^h oi' tFie projc'ct in months 



b. Be-^inninj^ date of project Ending date of project 

c. Cii-adc levels included in the proj(!ct 

d. Total expenditures from Title 1 fund 

e. Total number of pupils participating (unduplicated count) in this project 

(Same as Part I, Item F Total) 

f. Average per pupil expenditure ("d” divided by "e") 

Objective Measures of Achievement : 

Title I, ESEA, was instituted ", . , to provide financial assistance to 
local educational agencies serving area with concenti'ations of children 
from low-income families to expand and improve their educational pro- 
grams- . Special information regarding academic achievement in read- 
ing and mathematics is requested in Part III of this report Form, 

d . Evaluation of Specific Project Objectives : 

a. Attach a report listing each performance objective separately using the 
following outline: 

1. Objective (stated in terms of observable pupil behavior or expected 
level of performance, for how many pupils, to be achieved by what 
date, at an approximate cost not to exceed): 

(a) Desired outcomes (stated in terms of specific levels of performance 
and observable pupil behavior) 

(b) Activities to achieve desired outcomes (include average time spent 
in each activity, i, o. , 5 hours per week; 2 hours a day; etc, ) 

2. Identification of measuring instruments, methods, and procedures used 
in evaluating (:he objective- 

3. Interpretation of data and the results of activities related to the objective, 

b. List the objectives stated in the project application which were not accomplished, 
possible reasons for failure, and what modifications in these objectives vr 
activities are planned for next year. 

CDE Form 34A (9-70) 



ORA D(,> DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Division of 'I'itlo I, ESEA 



1 . Summarize Conclusions: 

Summarize your conclusions in terms ol the overall effectiveness of the prc5- 
Ject with particular emphasis on performance and behavioral clianges in pupiJs, 
teachers, and curidculums . Include explanations of attitude assessment and 
inetiiods, instruments, and proc:edures ustvl in determi ning affective changes in 
pupils ai'd teachers. 

' ■ ^ > ptio na [ Attach ments: 

The following materials, if available, can i-ound out the evaluation report; 

M. Sample copies of locally developed instructional materials and evaluation 
instruments which are particularly effective. 

b. Outstanding anecdotes of a human interest nature concerning the impact 
of the project on people (pupils, teachers, parents, the community) 
who are involved in the school program. 



PART III - Achievement Test Results 
in Reading and Mathematics 

Some standardized achievement tests do not have total scores in reading and 
mathematics from wliich you can determine a median score for the total test. In these 
instances, report median score s for the following indicated sub-tests; 



NAME OF TEST 



SUB-TESTS 

READING MATHEMATICS 



California Achievement Test 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Iowa Test of Educational Development 
Metropolitan Achievement Test; 
Primary I 



Primary II 
Elementary Battery 

Intermediate Battery 

Advanced Battery 

High School Battery 



Comprehension 
Comprehension 
Comprehension 
Reading; Literature 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 



Reasoning 
Concepts 
Problem solving 
Quantitative thinking 

Arithmetic concepts 
and skills 
Arithmetic 
Problem solving and 
concepts 

Arithmetic problem 
solving concepts 
Arithmetic problem 
solving and concepts 
Mathematical analysis 
& problem solving 
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C'OLOR^DO i:>r::PA\RTMEN^r OF EDUCATION 
Division of 'I'jtle I, ESEA 



NAME OF ^I'EST 



SUB -TESTS 

llEADINC: MATHEMATICS 



•National Educational Development 
Test 

SKA Achievement Series 
S!IA Hif^h School Placement Test 
So(jueutial Test of Educational 
Progress 

Stanford Achievement Test; 
Primary I Battery 
Pr-imary II Battery 
Into I'lnediate Battery 1 
Intermediate Battery II 
Advanced Battery 
High School Battery 
Tests of Academic. Progre.ss 



Social Studies 
Reading 
Comprehension 
Reading 

Reading 

Paragraph meaning 
Paragraph meaning 
Paragraph meaning 
Paragraph meaning 
Paragraph meaning 
Reading 
Reading 



Mathematics usage 

Reasoning 

Arithmetic 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 
Arithmetic concepts 
Arithmetic concepts 
Arithmetic concepts 
Arithmetic concepts 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 



If your school administers a particular test which has no total reading and 
mathematics scores and one which is not listed above, please report that score 
which, in your judgment, corresponds most closely with reading comprehension and 
arithmetic reasoning. 



SECTION A: READING AND MATHEMATICS SCORES BY PERCENTILE OR GRADE 
EQUIVALENT 

Grade Level 



Report test results for one grade only within each of the four levels, If 
available, report grade ^ results at the primary level, grade ^ at the 
intermediate level, grade at the junior high level, and grade 1_2 
at the senior high level. If test results are not available for these grade 
levels, select the next lower grade within that level for which scores 
are available to report. For example, if test results are not available 
ior grade 3 within the primary level, then report the results for grade 2. 

If test results for grade 2 are not available, then report results for grade 1. 



No. of Pupils Tested 

Indicate the number of pupils tested (and being reported) within each 
category. Use a separate form for ac')i«;vement test results for each 
duplication of either test or grade. For example, if two different achieve- 
ment tests were used for grade 3 it will be necessary to use two forms. 
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COLORADO DLPARl'iVlLNT OI'’ EDUCATION 
Division ol i'itle I, ICSEA 



l\ ‘roo utile Score or ( i rade Equivalent 

Levels 1-6: Report median grade equivalent scores where available; if 

not available, report n iedian percent i le sc ores. 

i.evels 7-12: Report median percentile scores where available; if not 

available, report median grade equivalent scores. 

The median percentile sc ore is that scoj’e above and below which 50 
percent or one- half of ttie percentile scorx'S fall. 

'I'he median grade equivalent is ttiat score above and below which 50 
pcmrsMil of the grade ecjuivalent scores fall. 



Natio na 1_ Norms Reported 

Fully describe any special norms used. Report the time of year and 
gr-ade level for the norms used. Whenever the latest norms available 
are not used, indicate the year of the standardization or any other 
special noi’ms, such as student groups in core cities, rural youth, 
or college preparatory programs. 



•SECTION B: DISPERSION OF READING SCORES BY DECILE 

"Reading Scores Only" - -Number of Students Scoring Witlxln Given Percentile 
Ranges 

This section pertains to reading scores only. The "Grade Level Reported" 
should agree with the corresponding figures reported in Section A. Report 
the number of students scoring within each decile. 



OJFJ F’orm ,14A (9-70) 
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CDE Form 34A 



Appendix D 



Descriptions of Title I Projects 

for Schools with Concentrations of Low Income Students for 1969-70 



Baca County Cooperative 
70-034 

A cooperative of six rural school districts attempting to meet the needs 
of Title I children. Classes for educationally handicapped, educable 
mentally handicapped, vocational r*ehab i 1 i ta t i on are conducted. Speech 
correction is provided. Classes for poor readers are available. The 
size and scooe of this project is made possible through local contribu- 
tions of the districts which exceed the Title I allocation. 

Denver 1 
Denver 

70-017 

A project for enriclied and improved education programs for the disad- 
vantaged children in Denver School District 1. The project provides 
comprehensive programs in all academic areas as well as vocational pro- 
grams and supportive services necessary to meet the needs of all children 
participating. 

El Paso 3 
Secur i ty 

70-003 

This is a comprehensive program designed to provide remedial reading 
services to educationally disadvantaged children in three elementary 
schools as well as social, health, and psychological services. Three itin 
erant reading labs will be staffed by 3 special reading teachers and will 
service the 3 schools. 

Garfield 1 -J 
Glenwood Springs 
70-014 

p 

A program for educationally deprived children to improve their basic skill 
through more individualized help and attention. A reading specialist will 
work one-half time with individual students and small groups as well as 
with other teachers in working with these children. A surnmer program will 
be carried out which will provide intensive individual instruction and cul 
tural enrichment for those children with greatest need. 

Grand R-1 
Kremml i ng 
70-022 

A program of remedial instruction in reading and arithmetic for the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. Summer project is also included. Services in- 
c 1 ude hea 1th. 



Jefferson R-1 
Lakewood 
70-021 

This is a project designed to provide comprehensive services for children 
from pre-school through high school. The emphasis is on improving reading 
skills and the establishment of learning disabilities clinics in a new thrust 
for this year*s program. A work-study program will continue at Golden High 
School. Supportive services include psychological and health services. 

La Plata 10-J 
Bayfield 
70-008 

This project will assist educationally handicapped in a special class. Dis- 
advantaged children will participate in a summer recreation program. A 
teacher aide will provide services for Indian and Spanish children in the 
f i rst grade. 

La Plata 1 1 
1 gnac i o 
70-016 

A "Mobile Cultural Unit" equipped with electronic components will provide 
the children of Ignacio with learning experiences and cultural enrichment 
on numerous field trips. Children of grades 1-12 will participate in the 
activities. This is a continuation of last year’s project. 

Las Animas R-2 

Weston 

70-005 

This is a special reading program for children in grades 4-8. Health ser- 
vices will be provided as well as tuition for about four children to the 
special education program in Trinidad. 

Lincoln Re-4 
L imon 
70-010 

A program involving three components. In grades 1-6 designated children 
(60) will receive daily assistance in reading. Approximately thirty students 
will receive special instruction in mathematics. For 15 pupils in grades 
11-12 an opportunity will be provided to participate in an auto mechanics 
cou rse. 

Moffat Re-1 
Craig 
70-006 

A program designed to assist the educationally disadvantaged children by 
using teacher aides. Psychological services are included. 

Pueblo 60 
Pueblo 
70-002 

During the '"egular school term, this project will provide disadvantaged 
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Pueblo 60 (Cont.) 

children with the following: (1) Reading instruction at elementary and 

secondary levels; (2) The Ginn Tutorial program will be used in the first 
grade; (3) Arithmetic instruction at the elementary level; (4) Special edu- 
cation classes on both levels will be provided, including opportunities 
for children at Sacred Heart Orphanage; (5) Health services; (6) Inservice 
opportunities will be made available; (7) Aides will be used, A summer 
recreation p rog rarn wh i ch will include arts and crafts instruction. Charac- 
teristic of the reading instruction is the small size of the groups receiving 
attention, either one to one ratio or groups of 5“7- 

San Miguel R-1 
Tel I u r i de 
70-009 

A project to improve the adjustment and reading performance of disadvan- 
taged children by use of teacher aides. Services include psychological and 
hea 1th. 



Rio Grande Re-33 J 
Sa rgent 

70-025 



A post-ki nderga rten, pre-first grade program designed to prepare the 
youngster to participate in the average classroom. Emphasis is upon indi- 
vidualized instruction in reading and arithmetic. Health services will be 
provided and a followup on last year*s ''graduates” is planned, 

Adams 1 
Map 1 eton 
70-027 



A program to provide instructional assistance and individualized reading 
improvement K-3 through the utilization of para-professionals; to provide a 
work experience program at the high school level for students with a poor 
concept of the world of work, identified as potential dropouts and for drop- 
outs re-entered into the high school situation; to provide necessary health, 
nutritional and general assistance unavailable through the family or other 
community agency for identified students; to provide individualized atten- 
tion and family services through the utilization of guidance personnel and 
special assignment teachers; to provide follow through assistance with 
selected target families during summer recess, Job opportunities for 7"10 
secondary students with special needs and to help eliminate problems en- 
countered by target families in re-entering their children in school for 
the fall te rm. 



A rapahoe 28-J 
Au ro ra 
70-050 

A continuation program of Title I activities. Target school children re- 
ceive diagnostic scores and reading instruction in small groups. Summer 
school sessions provide continued instructional activities as well as 
canping and recreational opportunities. Counseling for these children is 
provided during the summer. 




r 



b o 




Arkansas Valley Cooperative 
70-062 






p roj ect . 
levels to 



A cooperative Title 1 and Special Education 
is provided at the elementary and secondary 

below grade levels. Classes for EH and EMH children are provided, 
correction Is available. The necessary psychological services are provi 
by the cooperative. Health services are provided, either by the cooperative 
or the districts as needed. 



Read i ng i ns t ruct i on 
those children reading 
Speech 
i ded 



Bou 1 de r Re-2 
Bou 1 de r 

70-031 

During the regular school year, Bou(der‘s Title I project contains two major 
thrusts: one is a preventative program in grade 1 and the other is a re- 

medial program for children in grades 2-5. The objectives are to raise the 
student's reading level to expectation, to improve visual and motor coor- 
dination, to improve communication skills, to improve children's self-concept 
and knowledge of their cultural heritage, and to improve children's home 
environments that cause difficulty in the learning process. An LLL program 
will be instituted in 3 target first grades and an educat i on- 1 ea rn i ng skills 
program which is a team operation will serve grades 2-5. Health, psycho- 
logical and social services will be provided. In addition, a special educa- 
tion program will be in operation during the winter and a recreational and 
cultural programwill be instituted during the summer. 



Conej os Re-10 
Anton i to 

70-020 

This project has three major sections. The first is to improve communica- 
tion skills and build reading competence of target children in grades K-2; 
the second is a special reading program for children who are reading below 
grade level in grades 4-6; the last is designed to train mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped children. Health and psychological services will be 
p rov i ded . 



Custer C-1 
West cl i f f e 
70-042 

Individual instruction in reading, science and physical coordination. Ser- 
vices include health, student body activities and community services. 

Delta 50 -J 
Delta 

70-013 

A program of remedial and special education for economically and educationally 
deprived children. Program includes recreation, reading, mathematics and 
special education, also summer school. Services include health, psychologi- 
cal, social work and library. 
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Eagle Re-50 J 
Eagle 70-029 

A pre-f i rst grade post-kindergarten class will be operating in Red Cliff 
and Minturn. The program is designed to provide experiences for the chil- 
dren to help them overcome language barriers and promote social maturity 
so that they will better be able to cope with learning situations that are 
common to first grade. A special reading program will be instituted at 
Minturn Elementary School. 

El Paso 14 

Man i tou Sp r i ngs 

70-046 

A program designed to up-grade academic achievement levels, attitudes, 
physical development and social and emotional stability for the education- 
ally and culturally deprived children in Manitou Springs School District 
No. 14 and Brockhurst Boys Ranch, Individual and group instruction will 
be provided in the areas of reading and arithmetic by t'^achers and teacher 
aides. Psychological and nursing services will also be provided. 

Fremont Re-1 
Canon City 

70-063 

This project is designed to improve the reading achievement level of stu- 
dents in grades 2-9- “Words in Color'* will be used in the elementary grades 
and SRA and Craig materials in the Junior high school. An elementary guid- 
ance counselor will work with children and their families in order to more 
effectively coordinate the home and school environment so as to best benefit 
the child. Health services will be provided. 

Hue rfano Re-1 
Wa 1 senbu rg 
70-060 

A project designed to improve reading skills by individualizing instruc- 
tion so that students can progress according to their respective needs, 
interests and capacities. Health and social work service will be provided 
by community agencies. 

Lake R-1 
Leadv i 1 1 e 
70-040 

A special reading program for students in grades 2-4, utilizing a compre- 
hensive diagnostic program plus appropriate prescriptions, is the main 
thrust of this project. Psychological services will be provided and a 
tutorial program which uses high school volunteers will be instituted. 

La Plata 9-R 
Du rango 
70-030 

A program designed to assist pupils in becoming better readers. Guidance 
services and a social worker will be provided to assist the classroom 
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La Plata 9“R (Cent . ) 

teacher. A strong health program will provide needed medical and dental 
help. Instructional resource and media center teachers will provide remedial 
help to those pupils in need of such assistance. 

Larimer R-2J 

Loveland 

70-056 

A personalized approach which emphasizes diagnostic and prescriptive learning 
experiences. An individualized remedial reading program for grades 2-6 will 
be conducted. Approximately 15 early primary youngsters will be served by 
a transitional classroom approach to better prepare them for first grade 
learning to read experiences. Limited evening tutoring at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels will be available to interested students. Nurse 
and social worker will work individually with children and their families 
relative to health problems, attendance, adjustment and psychological prob- 
lems. Summer program activities will also be available to disadvantaged 
children upon recommendations from teachers and other personnel. Their 
tuition to attend the district's regular summer program will be covered by 
Title 1. 

Logan Re-1 
Ster 1 ing 

70-049 

A program designed to improve the reading ability of students not achieving 
up to their capability, to improve school attendance by eliminating the 
factors that would tend to be obstacles and to improve the children's emo- 
tional stability by working on emotional and psychological problems existing 
in home and school. 

Montezuma Re-1 
Cortez 

70-047 

A mu 1 1 i -senso ry approach to learning for the disadvantaged. Program includes 
reading, language arts, and English ac- a second language. Program also in- 
cludes special education. Services include guidance and psychological ser- 
V i ces . 

Montrose Re-1 J 
Mont rose 
70-018 

A program of diagnosing and correcting learning disabilities of disadvantaged 
students who are prevented from performing up to their potential. Special 
teachers will be assigned to the reading program and other academics with 
teacher aides providing assistance in small group and individual instruction. 
Component services will be provided in psychological services, social work 
and field trips. A summer school program will also be conducted as a con- 
tinuance of the regular program for those with greatest need. 

Pueblo 70 
Pueblo Rural 
70-028 

Project Helping Hand, Program includes reading, math, recreation, social 
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studies. Services include health, psychological and guidance. Program also 
includes inservice training, summer school and use of teacher aides. 

Saguache 26-J 
Cen te r 
70-026 

This project has three specific components. The first is a special reading 
program designed to prevent and remedy reading problems. The second is a 
special education for E. H. children, and the third is a summer cultural- 
recreation program. Guidance and social services will be provided. 

San Luis Valley Cooperative 
70-051 

A cooperative project involving eight school districts in the San Luis Valley 
designed to provide comprehensive academic and supportive services for the 
disadvantaged children in the target area schools. Services being provided 
are: Remedial instruction in reading and math, health services, guidance 

and psychological services and vocational programs. 

Weld County Cooperative 

70-052 

A strong cooperative project consisting of five Weld County school districts 
under the direction of a fulltime director. Emphasis is on meeting the 
special educational needs of handicapped children. The cooperative is also 
recipient of a Senate Bill 17^ grant which will stress remediation, particu- 
larly in reading. Among the varied services offered by the cooperative are: 
Food services, health services, psychological services, reading instruction, 
special classes for EH, EMH, work study program, speech correction. 

Adams 1 2 
Thornton 

70-057 

Humanizing the Instructional Program in Reading and other Communicative areas. 
Program includes student aides, after school study experiences, and field 
trips. Services include health, in-service and parental involvement. 



Adams 50 
Westminster 

70-045 

This is a project designed to accomplish three objectives: (1) to improve 

pe rceptua 1 -motor functior^ing in kindergarten children as a basis for 
academic readiness in first grade achievement; (2) to improve the quality 
and quantity of student's interactions in the educational environment 
through the use of counselors and social workers; and (3) to improve stu- 
dent's communication skills through diagnosis and individual instruction. 



Arapahoe 1 
Eng 1 ewood 

70-032 




A unified approach for meeting the needs of the educationally deprived. 

The project provides the following services: A special services team that 

does an in-depth study of severely disadvantaged children and then assists 
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teachers in prescribing and implementing a program to meet the needs of the 
children to be involved. A comprehensive health program providing for the 
needs of all Title I children and a summer school program designed to improve 
skills in arithmetic, communications, social studies and science. 

Arapahoe 2 
Fort ! ogan 
70-078 

This project attempts to coordinate Senate Bill 17^ and Title I thrusts. 

S. B. 174 funds will be used to provide assistance to below average readers. 
The problems associated with mobility among target area youngsters will 
be attacked with state funds under S. B. 174. Title I will provide special 
education projects and tutorial help for junior and senior high school pupils. 
Library services will be available in target area schools. Health services 
are contracted. Guidance and psychological services will support the overall 
p rog ram. 

Arapahoe 6 
L i 1 1 1 eton 

70-077 

A program to provide remedial instruction, counseling and guidance and other 
suppo rt i ve .se rv i ces to disadvantaged children in the district. Services to 
be offered are: (1) Remedial instruction in reading and arithmetic; (2) 

Elementary guidance and counseling; (3) Science and social studies; (4) 
Language arts instruction, 

Arapahoe 32-J 
Byers 
70-072 

A reading improvement program using small group instruction as a major 
thrust . 

Bent Re-1 
Las Animas 
70-001 

Individualized instruction with emphasis on Special Education, Pre-vocat i ona 1 
and reading. Services include ir,iservice, health and psychological. 

Cheyenne Re-2 
Cheyenne Wells 
70-064 

This project will offer classes in reading and arithmetic during a summer 
session. Approximately 21 children in early elementary level will receive 
instruction. During the regular term, speech correction will be available. 

Fremont Re-2 
F ) orence 

70-037 

This is a program designed to meet the needs of children experiencing reading 
difficulties in intermediate and junior high grade levels. The program will 
operate during the regular and summer terms. 
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Garfield Re-2 
Rifle 

70-007 
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A project for improving reading objectives of students in grades I through 
12 with the greatest emphasis given the elementary level. A soc i o-cu I tu ra 1 
experience component is also included, whereby children in first grade from 
one school are given excursions throughout the community. Aides are used in 
all aspects of the program, in small group instruction as well as individually. 

Gunnison Re-1 J 
Gunn i son 

70-071 

"Project Team Work" is a program designed to assist Title I children with 
supportive and remedial services to assist them in functioning more effectively 
in the regular school program. Specific services to be provided are: 

(1) Remedial reading; (2) Counseling and guidance for elementary and Junior 
high students. 

Kit Carson Cooperative 

70-067 

A cooperative project of Kit Carson County school districts providing 
special education opportunities to all the county's children regardless of 
their residence. Speech correction is included in the services provided. 
Psychological services are provided by the project director. 

Larimer R-1 
Fort Collins 
70-024 

A four-thrust project which will provide a pre-school program to prepare 
disadvantaged children for entrance into kindergarten using 7 teachers and an 
aide for each; a reading servrce program to develop children's reading skills 
in grades 1 through 6 to an achievement level commensurate with age and grade. 
Four reading consultants and an aide will be used and inservice provided by 
consultants t^o other teachers in target schools. A study cultural center 
to improve students' attitudes in elementary schools toward educational 
and social development. This will be an after school activity where stu- 
dents may go for study, individual help, listen to records, etc.; an adaptive 
education program for 31 Junior high students to enroll in ungraded reading, 
math and science classes so students may have opportunity to regain academic 
status. These are special classes staffed by special teachers with specific 
qualifications in given areas. Field trips will also be a component of this 
program. 

Las Animas 3 
Hoehne 

70-081 

A project to enhance reading experiences and skills with components to pro- 
vide medical services and cultural experiences. The highest priority will 
be given to individualized reading instruction in grades 4 - 12. The second 
priority will be given to providing dental and medical care to needy stu- 
dents. The third priority will provide field trips and attendance at plays, 
concerts, etc., for cultural enrichment. 
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Montezuma Re-4 
Dolores 

70-054 

Improvement of language arts skills through teacher aides and special 
Title I teacher. Services include health and psychology, 

Montrose Re-2 
Natur i ta 

70-068 

A program for culturally, intellectually and emotionally handicapped children. 
Teacher aides will be hired to assist the Title I teachers in their classes. 
Services include health and psychological. 

Morgan Re-2 
Brush 

70-069 

A compensatory education program to provide remedial instruction, health 
and welfare services, and vocational instruction for the disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the district. 

Pikes Peak BOCS 
Title I Project 

70-023 

This cooperative project is designed to improve the level of reading com- 
petencies of elementary students through the initiation and/or continuation 
of a prescriptive remedial reading program. A program designed to work with 
those students identified as educationally handicapped and needing a more 
specialized program than is found in the remedial reading program will also 
be established and work in conjunction with the remedial reading program. 

Pi tki n 1 
Aspen 

70-074 

A language development and reading program for disadvantaged children. A 
language orientation program will be established to carry out the objectives 
with the use of a reading specialist who wil detect reading readiness and 
language development problems. Children will then be selected from the 
language orientation program and individual and small group attention will 
be given to these children and their problems. The reading teacher will 
work closely with the special education teacher and other teachers relative 
to these childrens' problems. 

Prowers Re -2 
Lama r 

70-066 

A remedial education and cultural improvement program using teacher aides 
and special reading teachers. The main emphasis will be in reading and 
mathematics. A summer school will be provided. Services include health 
and field trip experiences. 
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Rout t~ Jackson Cooperat i ve 

70-038 
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A program designed to meet the needs of students having educational handicaps, 
speech and language disorders, children with emotional problems and health 
problems. Three special education teachers will work with classes of no 
more than 15. A reading teacher will also v/ork with small groups and indi- 
viduals. A speech correct ion i st will test and work with students in need 
of therapy in two district in the Cooperative and a psychologist will pro- 
vide testing and counseling for all cooperative districts where needed. 

Also, a nurse will work with children in need of health services. The 
special services will emanate from the Child Study Center. 

T ri -County Cooperat i ve 
70-075 

This new cooperative venture includes six school districts from three South- 
east Colorado counties. Services to be provided are: classes for educa- 

tionally handicapped; speech correction; reading instruction, including use 
of aides; health services; contracted psychological testing. 

Weld 6 

Greeley 

70-048 

Greeley's Title I project consists of a comprehensive remedial reading pro- 
gram at the elementary and secondary level for students evidencing defi- 
ciencies in reading. Health, counseling, and psychological services will 
be provided. A special education program for EH students will also be in 
operation. The parent-implemented Follow Through program is a component 
of the Title I program and the "Outward Buddy" project will be continued. 

This is a project which matches disadvantaged high school students with 
college student "buddies" using some Outward Bound techniques. 

Weld Re-8 
Fort Lupton 
70-085 

A project designed to provide reading instruction to develop and strengthen 
reading skills as well as general communications skills at the elementary 
level. A remedial reading teacher will work with children individually 
and in small groups. Seven teacher aides will also work with these children, 
four in the regular classroom and three with the Ginn Tutorial Program. 

Other components in the project will be a summer project concentrating on 
computational skills and more reading; a speech correction program; a health 
service thrust using a nurse one-half time and an attendance improvement 
program using a community contact person who will provide social work ser- 

V i CCS. 

Arapahoe 5 
Englewood 

70-090 

A project for the Cherry Creek Public Schools and the Neuville High School. 

The Public Schools will continue their programs for Title I children. Federal 

assistance after school hours and^ during the summer as well as field trips 

are provided. The Neuville program is geared specifically for Neuville children. 
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Psycholog i ca 1 services, inservice training, teacher aide and camping experi- 
ences, with arts and crafts classes, are the major activities at Neuville. 

Boulder Re-1 
Longmont 
70-082 

A project to improve reading skMls of students in grades 1 through 6 in small 
group instruction, a non-graded situation using teacher aides; to improve 
language development of students in grades K through 3 in small group instruc- 
tion using the Peabody Language Deve 1 opment program, Language Master, Echarder 
Speech and Language Training aiJ, and field trips; to improve home-school 
relationships to instill better attendance and motivation using a family con- 
tact person. To improve the general health of disadvantaged students with 
general services of a nurse, and, to improve educational opportunities for 
students with special learning disabilities with the services of a special 
education teacher who will work with these students and other teachers. 

Dol ores Re- 1 
Dove Creek 

70-079 

A remedial reading program for Bi-lingual Indian pupils through the use of 
teacher aides. Services include health, guidance, psychological and trans- 
portat ion. 

Douglas Re-1 i 

Castle Rock 

70-083 

A program for the educationally handicapped child in Douglas County Title I 
schools and Frontier Boys Village. Services to be provided include: 

(l) Remedial instruction in reading and language arts; (2) Summer program 
including recreation for students in Frontier Boys Village; (3) Special 
education for handicapped; (4) Cultural enrichment. 

Las Animas 1 
Tr i n i dad 
70-073 

Project ^‘Developmental Education for the Disadvantaged*' provides the following 
services for the disadvantaged in the Trinidad Schools: (1) Remedial reading 

and math; (2) Special education; (3) Speech therapy; (4) Health services; 

(5) Social work; (6) Welfare services. 

Lincoln Re-13 
Genoa 

70-065 

A project of individualized and small group instruction in reading, language 
instruction and arithmetic. Children in grades 1 through 8 with severe 
academic problems are identified and are given individualized help as needed. 

A small summer component is carried out dealing with children having most 
severe problems. 
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Montezuma Re-6 

Mancos 

60-087 
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A program which is designed to improve the reading rate and comprehension of 
students in grades 2-12 who are significantly behind their expectancy level 
in reading. Special attention will be given to improving the verbal fluency 
and the self-concept as well. 

Northeast Co 1 ora do 
BOCS Cooperative 
70-061 

A project submitted by 12 cooperating school districts in Northeast Colorado. 
Emphasis in the project will be in reading instruction, language arts, 
mathematics, and special education for EH and EMH ch Idren. Teacher aides 
will be used to assist in the program. 

Ouray Cooperative 
70-004 

A cooperative Special Education and Remedial Education Project. Services 
include psychological and speech. 

Weld Re -4 
Wi ndsor 
70-039 

Windsor's Title I project has twr» major thrusts. The first is a special 
program for first and second graders to help them overcome language and 
cultural barriers. The children will receive intensive Instruction in the 
language arts and arithmetic, while participating with the other children 
in music, art, and P. E. activities. The second thrust is a special 
reading at both the elementary and junior high level. Speech therapy will 
be provided for the Title I chilc^ren as needed. 

Adams l4 
Commerce City 
70-092 

A corrective and remedial program for disadvantaged children in Adams County 
School District 14. Services to be provided are as follows: (1) Remedial 

and corrective arithmetic and reading; (2) Counseling and guidance; (3) 
Psychological services; (4) Health services; (5) Summer school activities. 

A 1 amosa 11 

Alamosa 

70-058 

Project “Success through Dynamic Instruction" is designed to aid the edu- 
cationally handicapped children in the Alamosa schools by providing the 
following services: (l) Special education; (2) Remedial reading; (3) 

Counseling; (4) Speech correct i on i st . 

Archuleta 50 
Pagosa Springs 
70-091 




A project for elementary disadvantaged students in special education and 
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the basic subjects. Secondary component is special education. Services 
include psychological, health and clothing. 

El Paso 11 
Colorado Springs 

70-070 

Project LIFT (Learning Investmert for Tomorrow) is designed to assist the 
disadvantaged children in the Title I target area schools to achieve up to 
their potential by providing tht; following types of services: (1) Corrective 

reading and math; (2) Comprehensive diagnosis; (3) Guidance and counseling; 

(4) Health services; (5) Special education; (6) Social work. 

El Paso 38 
Monument 

70-095 

A program of remedial reading and arithmetic provided in small group instruc- 
tion. Psychological services and speech therapy are also provided to those 
children in need on a contracted basis. 

Las Animas 6 
Agu i 1 a r 
70-084 

A project to provide remedial reading instruction in grades 1 through 6, 
math instruction grades 7 3nd 8. Component services will include cultural 
enrichment, and health services for all participants. Small group and indi- 
vidual instruction will be provided. 

Mesa 49 
De Beque 

70-086 

A Basic Skills program in reading for Elementary and Secondary pupils. 

Mesa 51 

G rand Junct i on 

70-033 

A project to provide individualized instruction from preschool through 
grade 6 in language development, arithmetic and other academics. This is 
an ungraded program utilizing the open area learning concept where each stu- 
dent works at his own level and rate with prescribed Learning Activity 
Packages. Component services are health, utilizing the services of four 
nurses working in target schools and community for the benefit of disadvantaged 
children. There is also a cultural enrichment component to help develop 
pos i t i ve self-image. 

South Platte Valley Cooperative 

70-098 

A cooperative reading improvement project with psychological services 
also provided. 
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Tri -Va) ley Title 1 
Coope rat i ve 
70 - 09^4 

Kural Educational program with emphasis in educationally handicapped and 
remedial reading. Services include psychological and speech therapy. 

Adams 27J 
B r i ghton 
70-053 

The Brighton Project, entitled "A Developmental Program for the Underprivileged 
Child," is funded at $40,15^ to provide a comprehensive academic program 
in Reading, English, Mathematics, and Social Studies,. In addition to the 
academic program, the pi^oject provides for special education for the handi- 
capped and p re-voca t i ona 1 education for a limited number of eligible stu- 
dents. 

Cheyenne 
Kit Carson 
70-100 

A project to provide tutoring assistance to children with learning problems 
who are educationally deprived. Services will be provided to about 20 
pup i 1 s . 

Garfield 16 
G rand Va 1 ley 

70-093 

An after-school project with instruction in reading and vocational areas. 
Services include cultural enrichment and health. 

Morgan RE3 
Fort Morgan 

70-096 

A project to improve instruction in reading and special education for dis- 
advantaged children in the Fort Morgan Schools. Services being provided are: 
(1) Reading instruction; (2) Special education; (3) Health services; (4) 

Counci ling and guidance; (5) Social work; (6) Vocational education. 

Morgan RE50 
Wi gg i ns 
70-080 

Wiggins Title I project consists of a special reading program for children 
displaying reading deficiencies in grades 2-6. The object of this program 
is to help the children increase their reading ability so they may return 
to their regular group and benefit from the regular classroom teaching. A 
speech correction program will also be instituted. 

San Miguel R2J 
Norwood 

70-076 

Special education for the handicapped and remedial instruction program. 

Services include health and psychological. 



O 
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San Miguel l8 
Egna r 

70-097 

An oral reading program for linguistically disadvantaged students. 

Tel 1 er Re2 
Woodland Park 
70-044 

Woodland Park is planning to implement a ten-week math program for inter- 
mediate grade children and a few primary children who are scoring one and 
more years below grade level. 

Chaffee R 32J 
Sa 1 i da 

70-089 

A remedial reading program in small group instruction using teacher aides. 

A summer program is established to reinforce the regular school program for 
those in greatest need. 

El Paso 8 
Fountain 70-102 

A summer program to increase reading and math skills by small group instruc- 
tion. Services include field trips, health, food, library and transportation. 

El Paso 20 
USAF Academy 
70-104 

This is a 5-week summer project irivolving 24 children who will have finished 
the third and fourth grades. Children will spend about 19^' hours weekly 
in the program. Reading skills, communication skills, and concentration 
on mathematics will be the major emphasis. 

Larimer R-3 
Estes Park 
70-107 

A summer project to improve the attitude and confidence of students toward 
school and learning^ and to raise the basic skill level of students who are 
behind in reading and math. Physical education activities will be a part 
of the program. A learning difficulty diagnostic team will be involved in 
diagnosing and staffing each student. 

Mesa 50 
Co 1 1 b ran 
70-101 

A remedial reading program designed to raise the achievement level of under- 
achievers. 

Rio Blanco RE 1 

Meeker 

70-055 



Title: Special Help for Lo w -Achievers 
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The nine objectives of this program are interrelated and pose a direct 
attack on the problems of 102 Title I students. The academic year component 
depends largely on the use of teacher aides, flexible scheduling, small 
groups, and individualized instruction. The summer term program lasts for 
six weeks and covers the total range of educational opportunities. 

Chaffee 31 
Buena Vista 

70-109 

A project to provide remedial instruction in reading. A reading center will 
allow children to work individually with certain equipment and materials 
designed for remediation. Tutoring services will be provided for a two-week 
period during the summer for the same identified group of children with the 
g reatest need . 

Elbert County Cooperative 
C-1 Elizabeth, C-2 Kiowa 
200 Elbert 
70-1 10 

A part-time remedial teacher, use of aides and a summer school with remedia- 
tion and vocational education components. 

Huerfano RE 2 
La Veta 
70-103 

A second semester remedial reading program utilizing the services of a reading 
teacher and teacher aides. Individualized instruction will be provided in 
small groups and in tutoring situations. 

Park RE2 
Fa i rp 1 ay 
70-106 

A program to help disadvantaged children having the most severe reading pro- 
blems in grades 2 through 10 in the school district. A special reading teacher 
will provide; individualized reading instruction in small groups and on a one 
to one basis. A sunder school component will be carried out to follow up the 
regular school program. Cultural enrichment will be provided through field 
trips twice a week and children will be fed. 

Summf t RE- 1 
Fr i SCO 
70-108 

A remedial reading program for slow learners. 





Pos i t i on Title 



Institution 

In order to improve the quality and usefulness of our annual evalu- 
tion report, it would be most helpful if you would take a few minutes 
to complete the following form. Any comments or suggestions you might 
have would be most appreciated. Thank you for your assistance. 

Which part of the Sections of this report were helpful? 



We re 
Hel pf ul 



Section 1 - Introduction 



Section II - (Questions for Fiscal Year 1970 

1 , Bas i c Sta t i st i cs 

2 , Staff Visits 

3. Changes in Colorado Department of Education 

k. Effect Upon Educational Achievement 

5. Effect Upon Administrative Structure 

6. Additional Efforts to Help the Disadvantaged ,,,, 

7. Compensatory Education in Nonpublic Schools 

8. Teacher-Teacher Aide Training Programs 

9. Extent of Community and Parent Involvement 

Section III - Utilization of Resources 



1. Direct Educative - Grade Level 

2. Supportive Services - Grade Level 

3 . Staff Utilization 

4. Distribution of Expenditures 

5. Distribution of Direct Educative Services by 

Programs 

Comments : 



Return to: Dr. Arthur R. Olson, Director 

Assessment and Evaluation Unit 
Colorado Department of Education 
State Office Building 

Denver, Colorado 80203 SQ 



